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We can never rule out mechanism as a possible sufficient ground
for apparently teleological phenomena because we cannot prove
a priori that the latter cannot be mechanically produced. But
equally we are not entitled to assert mechanism as the only
explanation since our ground for doing so would be simply that
it is the only kind of causal nexus that we can understand a
priori.
Thus Kant does not abandon or qualify in any way the con-
tention of the Aesthetic and Analytic that objects of experience
qua spatio-temporal must admit of indefinite analysis in terms of
efficient or mechanical causality. That doctrine is and remains
absolutely central to the Critical system and establishes the limit
of a priori cognition. But he asserts in addition that investiga-
tions of this kind will never really "satisfy us. They will indeed
never enable us even to understand the nature of a single blade of
grass. It is absolutely certain a priori that even if organic nature
is generated mechanically (and he agrees that we can never prove
that it is not) we can never understand the method of this genera-
tion. This is really obvious, though frequently forgotten by
primitive mechanists. Hence his suggestion, which depends on
faith and not knowledge, is that the real, intelligible, or noumenal
character of things is through and through organic and that these
things appearing under the forms of space and time preserve
discoverable traces of their organic nature. But this organic
nature is in no sense constitutive of their essence as phenomena,
though, if the Critical view is accepted, it is definitely more than a
vague intimation of a noumenal character. It provides, in fact, an
indispensable indication of the lines along which investigation of
mechanical causes must proceed if it is to have any hope of provid-
ing a systematic account of the physical world. There can be little
doubt that Kant's belief in analogy to some extent determined his
doctrine of teleology and also that of beauty as Zweckmassigkeit
ohne Zweck which precedes it in the Critique of Judgement. The
statue is not itself purposive or organic, but derives its form from
the fact that the original is organic. Similarly we cannot prove
that mechanical forces are inadequate to produce a statue or that
sufficient monkeys armed with type-writers would not ultimately
produce Hamlet, but if we take the statue and Hamlet as finished
products it is quite legitimate to hold that in some way (which
admittedly cannot be understood) non-mechanical forces are in-
volved in their production. But we must not treat the two kinds